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MEMBERSHIP RENEWAL FOR 2014-15 

A Membership Renewal form is enclosed. Please note that under the new Act, all members are required to signify acceptance 
of the new GFNC Rules (Constitution) by signing where indicated on the form. Most of you were mailed a copy prior to the 
special meeting that adopted these rules. They can be downloaded from http://www.gfnc.org.au or requested from the 
Secretary. 

If you are paying membership fees by Direct Credit please ensure your name is on the transaction, and that you hand the 
completed form (both sides) to the Treasurer or post it back to GFNC. 

If you are a new member who joined since 1 November 2013 your membership is valid for 2014-15, so you do not need to 
return this form. 

Peter Turner, Honorary Treasurer. 


Tonight... 

... Is the AGM and member Matt Crawley will be talking about the ‘Bellarine Indian Myna Program—results and way 
forward. Matt Crawley has been employed with the Bellarine Catchment Network (BCN) for the past 7 years. He implements 
community NRM projects, Landcare and Coastcare grants. The BCN supports 14 community groups and 6 organisations with 
integrated NRM projects on the Bellarine. Prior to this Matt worked in the Mallee / Millewa Carwarp area and Yea areas with 
Catchment Management Authorities. 

At the May meeting... 

... Craig Morley will be talking about the wildlife of Madagascar. 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: http://www.qfnc.ora.au 
e-maii address: info@afnc.ora.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to 
other members and visitors. 


GFNC’s Facebook 

http://www.faceboQk.com/aeelonafnc 


The photo on the front cover, by Trevor Pescott, is of a 
Corangamite Water Skink with a spider. See full report p.9. 

The photo on the back cover, by David Tytherleigh, is of Brolga 
near Taits Point. 

The photo above, by David Tytherleigh, is of Masked Lapwings 
at Reedy Lake, February 2014. 



















Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Jerringot Wetiands Reserve, Beimont Common 

27 February 2014 
Leader: Cheryi West Lau 

...Cheryl West Lau 


T he morning was overcast with a hint of 
rain, but we only had a brief shower 
early on. The water level was down in the 
pond which made it attractive for the 
waders. We set up a few scopes and some 
of us were afforded good views of a Buff- 
banded Rail and Spotless and Australian 
Spotted Crakes skirting around the sides of 
the pond and dashing back into the reeds. 
More noticeable were Swamphens (about 
20), Dusky Moorhens, Black-winged Stilts, 
Black-fronted Dotterels and Masked 
Lapwings. Latham Snipes were seen 
briefly, mostly flying from one hiding spot to 
another in the reeds. All up approximately 
five were seen. On the pond there were 
just four duck species, namely Chestnut 
Teal with a few Grey Teal, four Pacific 
Black Ducks and just one Pink-eared Duck, 
which conveniently stood up in the 
shallows and gave us all a good view. 

Wood Ducks were sighted later on the golf 
course. 

We walked around the circumference of the 
pond and had closer views of Little Pied 
Cormorant and Little Black Cormorant, 
Royal Spoonbills and White and Straw¬ 
necked Ibis. Highlight of the day was the 
sighting of a young Royal Spoonbill 
begging for food from its parent and 
eventually being fed. Other birds on the 
golf course and flying overhead included 
Galahs (about 50), Musk Lorikeets (45) and 
some Rainbow Lorikeets, Yellow-rumped 
Thornbills and White-browed Scrubwren. 

We then drove a few minutes to the old 
Breakwater Bridge and walked upstream 
along the path beside the Barwon River. 

We saw only a little birdlife along the path, 
mainly water birds such as White-faced 
Heron, Ibis, Chestnut Teal, Pacific Black 
Duck, Moorhen and Coots. A male Darter 
was seen flying above the river. Another 
highlight for the day was the sighting of a 
juvenile Reed-Warbler hiding in the reeds 
waiting for its parents. It was fluffy-chested 
and not particularly mobile, probably 
recently fledged, and started calling and 
getting agitated with all of us peering down 
at it in the reeds, so we moved back after 
having a look. 

46 species were sighted around Jerringot 
and 22 species near Breakwater Bridge. 


Bird list 

, compiled by Geoff Gaynor 

Common Name 

No. 

Location 

Comment 

Australian Wood Duck 

10 

Jerringot 

On golf course. 

Pink-eared Duck 

1 

Jerringot 


Grey Teal 

3 

Jerringot 


Chestnut Teal 

25 

Jerringot 



2 

Breakwater Bridge 

Barwon River. 

Pacific Black Duck 

4 

Jerringot 



6 

Breakwater Bridge 

Barwon River. 

Spotted Dove 

2 

Jerringot 



1 

Breakwater Bridge 

Along path beside Barwon River. 

Australasian Darter 

1 

Breakwater Bridge 

Flying above Barwon River. 

Little Pied Cormorant 

1 

Jerringot 


Little Black Cormorant 

1 

Jerringot 



2 

Breakwater Bridge 

Edge of Barwon River. 

Australian Pelican 

1 

Jerringot 

Flying overhead. 

Eastern Great Egret 

1 

Jerringot 


White-faced Heron 

1 

Jerringot 



2 

Breakwater Bridge 

Barwon River. 

Australian White Ibis 

2 

Jerringot 



3 

Breakwater Bridge 

Barwon River. 

Straw-necked Ibis 

1 

Jerringot 



3 

Breakwater Bridge 

Barwon River. 

Royal Spoonbill 

2 

Jerringot 

Parent feeding a begging juvenile. 

Black-shouldered Kite 

1 

Jerringot 

Flying overhead. 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

1 

Jerringot 


Swamp Harrier 

1 

Jerringot 

Flying low over pond. 

Purple Swamphen 

20 

Jerringot 



1 

Breakwater Bridge 

Barwon River. 

Buff-banded Rail 

1 

Jerringot 


Australian Spotted Crake 

1 

Jerringot 


Spotless Crake 

1 

Jerringot 


Dusky Moorhen 

6 

Jerringot 



4 

Breakwater Bridge 

Barwon River. 

Eurasian Coot 

3 

Breakwater Bridge 

Barwon River. 

Black-winged Stilt 

10 

Jerringot 


Black-fronted Dotterel 

5 

Jerringot 


Masked Lapwing 

6 

Jerringot 


Latham's Snipe 

5 

Jerringot 


Silver Gull 

10 

Jerringot 


Galah 

50 

Jerringot 

On and around golf course. 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

8 

Jerringot 

Flying overhead. 

Musk Lorikeet 

45 

Jerringot 

Flying overhead in large flock. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

6 

Jerringot 



10 

Breakwater Bridge 

Along path beside Barwon River. 

White-browed Scrubwren 

1 

Jerringot 



1 

Breakwater Bridge 

Along path beside Barwon River. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

15 

Jerringot 

On golf course. 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

1 

Breakwater Bridge 

Along path beside Barwon River. 

Red Wattlebird 

1 

Jerringot 



2 

Breakwater Bridge 

Along path beside Barwon River. 

New Holland Honeyeater 

1 

Jerringot 



1 

Breakwater Bridge 

Along path beside Barwon River. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

1 

Jerringot 


Grey Butcherbird 

1 

Jerringot 

Heard calling. 

Australian Magpie 

5 

Jerringot 



1 

Breakwater Bridge 

Along path beside Barwon River. 

Pied Currawong 

1 

Jerringot 



1 

Breakwater Bridge 

Along path beside Barwon River. 

Grey Fantail 

1 

Breakwater Bridge 

Along path beside Barwon River. 

Willie Wagtail 

2 

Jerringot 


Little Raven 

6 

Jerringot 


Magpie-lark 

6 

Jerringot 



4 

Breakwater Bridge 

Along path beside Barwon River. 

Australian Reed-Warbler 

1 

Breakwater Bridge 

Juvenile recently fledged, hiding in 
reeds beside Barwon River. 

Welcome Swallow 

3 

Jerringot 


Common Blackbird 

1 

Jerringot 


Common Starling 

50 

Jerringot 



P 

Breakwater Bridge 

Along path beside Barwon River. 

Common Myna 

^ _ 

Jerringot 
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Moth night at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
8 March 2014 


A n enthusiastic group of GFNC members, Friends of the 
Reserve and Grace's fellow students from the Gordon 
Institute of TAFE enjoyed a picnic tea and conversation before 
the light and sheet were set up near the information centre at 
about 8 p.m. 

We'd been worried that there wouldn't be many moths around as 
we'd seen a sharp decline since the string of very hot days in 
January. However, it was a perfect night for mothing—warm, 
humid and perfectly still—and the moths came. 

There were 27 species in total. Two of them were new for me. 
One that I thought was new at the time was the male of the 
Casuarina Moth Pernattia pusilla. But I'd seen females before. 
The males are much less common and they look quite different 
so I didn't recognise them. 

Moths repay the effort of viewing with high magnification. A high 
resolution photograph expanded on the camera screen or a view 
with a magnifying lens reveals intricate patterns and colours. The 
noctuid Proteuxoa sanguinipuncta was one of the most common 
moths on the night. It looks brown at first glance but a closer look 
shows brilliant but tiny red spots scattered over the wings. The 
species name translates as 'blood-spotted'. 

There were four species of thin white moths with orange stripes 
or patterns. The resemblance is misleading as they belong to 
three unrelated families. Differences in the structures on the 
head give a clue to their diversity. Hednota pleniferellus and H. 
relatalis are Crambidae; they have long 'noses' (palps). The tiny 
Mimoscopa ochetaula belongs to the Tineidae; they have fluffy 
heads (erect, hair-like scales). 

For me, the most interesting orange and white moth was 
Catoryctis subparallela in the family Xyloryctidae. It has two fine 
structures shaped like sickles protruding from the face and 
curving back over the head. Several people remarked on this 
moth. Though it is small, its pattern is striking with bold orange- 
brown stripes against a white background that shines with a 
pearly iridescence. The species was new for me. Peter Marriott 
told me it's an unusual record for Victoria and suggested I inform 
Ian McMillan, who runs a specialist website on Xyloryctidae. This 
website has the species from Queensland, NSW and SA, but not 
Victoria (though if a species occurs in SA and NSW it can just 
about be assumed to occur in Vic.). The species is associated 
with casuarinas. The larvae form tubular shelters among the 
branches. 

Three other species of Xyloryctidae came in. In my experience, 
it's unusual to get a variety of species from this family on one 
night. Cryptophasa spilonota and C. irrorata are quite large. The 
single C. spilonota was a new species for me (thanks to Ian for 
the identification). It's white with fine black speckles over the 
forewings and it has been only rarely recorded in this state. C. 
irrorata is widespread but not common. I've seen it at 
Wensleydale and last year at our previous OGNR Moth Night. It's 
a large grey-brown moth covered with dense, black speckling. 
The species name irrorata comes from the Latin meaning 'to 
sprinkle with dew', hence 'speckled'. Lichenaula onychotypa is 


...Marilyn Hewlsh 



Catoryctis subparallela 



Cryptophasa spilonota 
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small and grey and I've also seen that before at Wensleydale 
and OGNR. OGNR must be a hot-spot for Xyloryctidae in March. 

Autumn is when the Rain Moths (Hepialidae) begin to appear. It's 
still too early for the big Trictena and Oxycanus species that 
bang on lighted windows after autumn rain. However, we saw 
many males of the medium-sized species, Elhamma 
australasiae. They're beautifully marked and very varied, 
showing rich autumn colours ranging through beige, mustard, red 
-brown and chocolate brown 
with hints of purple. 

The Stub-moth 
Discophlebia lucasii 
(Oenosandridae) is named 
for its resemblance to a 
broken-off twig, an effective 
camouflage. It leans out 
from a branch and rolls its 
dark brown wings tightly 
around its body. The buff 
coloured, flat face looks like 
the fresh wood where the 
twig has been broken off. 


The largest moth of the 
night was a single Patched 



Leaf Moth Monoctenia falernaria (Geometridae). With its tawny 
colouring, widely spread wings and elegant shape, it was a 
striking sight. Unfortunately one wing was damaged. However 
some people appreciated the long fringes on the antennae and 
spent a considerable time photographing them in close-up (these 
people are still young enough to lie comfortably on the ground at 
full length). The larvae feed on eucalypt foliage. I've seen the 
species at Mt Macedon and Condah in south-west Victoria. 


By 10.30 p.m., few moths 
were arriving and so we 
packed up. Thanks to the 
participants for their 
enthusiasm; to Dean and 
Grace for their help 
throughout the night; to 
those who helped us set up 
and take down the 
equipment; and to Stuart 
Willsher and Parks Victoria 
for assistance with 
arrangements. 


[All photos were taken by 
Marilyn on the night.] 


Monoctenia falernaria 


Snippets from the past 


For Juniors 

With the approach of'Spring', bird activity becomes 
increasingly interesting. The Giant Petrels which have graced 
the Black Rocks sewerage outfall for some weeks have 
departed south to antarctic regions for breeding. Two 
species of plover, the Spur-winged and the Banded have 
been nesting since early July and several lots of chicks are 
being reared. The discovery of at least four nesting pairs of 
Red-capped Dotterels with nests and eggs on the roof of the 
new Alcoa plant at Point Henry has been this season’s highlight. 


...Rob Ganly 

The chicks will have to live on this roof until they are ready 
to fly, or will the parents drop or carry them to the ground? 
Whatever the outcome [it] will be a most interesting one. 
Flame Robins have departed from the open paddocks and 
all four local Cuckoos, the Pallid, Fantail, Golden & Horsfield 
Bronze, are all in good voice in several areas around 
Geelong. The arrival of the first Pallid Cuckoo was noted at 
the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on 13th August. 

Excursion Sheet No.54, September 1969 


‘I happened across a praying mantis 
devouring a very live honey bee in my 
garden today [29/03/2014]. It was rather a 
sobering experience watching this 
formidable predator work its way through 
each of the legs then eat a hole in the still- 
struggling bee's thorax and devour the 
gooey bits. Yikes!’ 

Photo: John Newman 
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GFNC excursion: Western Port Phillip Bay 
16 March 2014 
Leader: Barry Lingham 

...Deborah Evans 


O ur first stop for the day was the carpark overlooking the 
RAAF Lake, just inside the entrance to the Point Cook 
Coastal Park. Despite having been dry the day before, the 
previous night’s downpour had provided enough water in the lake 
for a few waders for us to enjoy through the scopes. We were not 
so fortunate at our second stop. Spectacle Ponds, which was 
completely dry, so our view from the bird hide there was largely 
of thistles and of the housing developments encroaching on the 
other side of the lake. A small covey of Brown Quail on the path 
into the bird hide made up for the lack of water birds. 



Crested Pigeon Photo; Susan Kruss 


As we drove along the Point Cook Homestead Road we were 
driving along beside the edge-to-edge houses of the new 
development, although there were at least a few nice little ponds 
with fringing reeds, seats, paths etc., and on one pond a few 
duck, including two shovelers. From the car park near the 
homestead we walked through the coastal forest to the bay 
where the extraordinary number of sea urchin tests (shells) along 
the tide line showed how important the presence of the Point 
Cooke Marine Sanctuary is in protecting these edible creatures. 
From the beach we could see across to Melbourne’s skyline and 
the mouth of Skeleton Creek in the Cheetham Wetlands. After 
enjoying the sight of two Brown Goshawks obviously enjoying 
themselves, displaying and talon touching, we walked just behind 
the beach so that we could observe the swans, gulls, terns and 
cormorants without disturbing them. Following the beach round 
brought us out at the homestead where the tide was 
unfortunately too high for us to have a chance of finding the 
American Golden Plover that had been seen on the rocks there 
on previous days. After considerable discussion on whether the 
grey teals were Grey Teals or female Chestnuts, we collected 
our vehicles and headed to the large parking area at the south of 
the Park for lunch. The planting done some 30 years ago by 
Parks Vic has created a very pleasant fringe of banksias, she- 
oaks and other native, though not necessarily indigenous, trees 
along the coast line, with open areas and shelters for picnicking. 

We drove home making a number of short stops at viewing areas 
along the Werribee River. The first was at Werribee South for a 
quick look over the Werribee River mouth. Then on K. Road just 
south of the Werribee Park Golf Club we stopped to view the 
cliffs and extraordinary loops in the river’s path. For our final stop 




Werribee River cliffs Photo: Susan Kruss 


we had to head back into Werribee and then out on the Geelong 
Rd to cross back over the freeway on New Farm Road to the 
new Werribee River Park which lies between the Western 
Treatment Plant and the Zoo and golf club. We walked to the top 
of the cliff to see where the bike track slopes down a ramp to the 
valley allowing access to the track along the river and across on 
a foot bridge to the golf course. Yet another lovely spot for us to 
go back to for walking and picnicking as well as a good spot for 
viewing raptors. 
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Point Cook birds, compiied by Jeff Dagg and Barry Lingham 

Brown Quail 

5 

On track to birdhide at Spectacle Ponds. 

Black Swan 

30 

Port Phillip Bay. 

Australasian Shoveler 

6 

On artificial wetland beside Pt Cook 

Flomestead Rd. 

Grey Teal 

6 

Some roosting with Chestnut Teal on 
rocks nr beach. 

Chestnut Teal 

50 

Roosting on rocks nr beach. 

Pacific Black Duck 

6 

On artificial wetland beside Pt Cook 

Flomestead Rd. 

Floary-headed Grebe 

8 

Port Phillip Bay. 

Spotted Dove 

6 

Nr homestead. 

Crested Pigeon 

15 

Coastal woodland. 

Australasian Gannet 

6 

Port Phillip Bay. 

Little Pied Cormorant 

16 

Roosting on rocks nr beach. 

Little Black Cormorant 

10 

Roosting on rocks nr beach. 

Pied Cormorant 

10 

Roosting on rocks nr beach. 

White-necked Fleron 

12 

Flying nr pine plantation. 

Whistling Kite 

1 

Flying over the area. 

Black Kite 

15 

Many noted hunting over the area. 

Brown Goshawk 

3 

M and F displaying and talon touching. 
Joined by a 3rd bird. 

Black-winged Stilt 

1 

On artificial wetland beside Pt Cook 

Flomestead Rd. 

Red-capped Plover 

25 

On RAAF lake. 

Double-banded Plover 

30 

On RAAF lake. 

Masked Lapwing 

15 

On RAAF lake. 

Crested Tern 

6 

Roosting on rocks nr beach. 

Pacific Gull 

5 

Roosting on rocks nr beach. 

Silver Gull 

75 

Roosting nr beach. 

Galah 

4 

Nr Spectacle Ponds. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

40 

In lignum and coastal woodland. 

White-browed Scrubwren 

2 

In coastal woodland. 

Yellow Thornbill 

5 

In coastal woodland. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

12 

In coastal woodland. 

Singing Honeyeater 

1 + 

In coastal woodland. 

White-plumed Floneyeater 

10 

In Red Gums nr Spectacle Ponds and 
RAAF Lake. 

Little Wattlebird 

4 

In Coastal Banksia at Pt Cook Picnic 

area. 

Red Wattlebird 

6 

In Coastal Banksia at Pt Cook Picnic 

area. 

White-fronted Chat 

12 

In dry wetland areas. 

New Flolland Floneyeater 

22 

In Coastal Banksia at Pt Cook Picnic 

area. 

Australian Magpie 

20 

In open paddocks and woodland. 

Grey Fantail 


In coastal woodland; mainland spp. 

Willie Wagtail 

20 

Scattered through the park and 
homestead areas. 

Little Raven 

40 

In open paddocks and woodland. 

Magpie-lark 

16 

In open paddocks and woodland. 

Flame Robin 

1 

Brown bird with slight flush of red. Eating 
a blowfly in scrub close to beach. Briefly 
perched on rock in the sea. 

Welcome Swallow 

100 

Actively hunting across the area. 

Fairy Martin 

20 

Actively hunting across the area. 

Common Starling 

80 

In open areas. 

Flouse Sparrow 

50 

In open areas and woodland. 


Butterfly report 

... Valda Dedman 

A part from Cabbage Whites, and they have not been as plentiful 
as usual, I have had NO butterfly observations this month. At 
the same time last year we were seeing Imperial Jezebels and three 
different Blues, and the year before Lesser Wanderers were 
recorded for the first time in our area. What has happened? 


Werribee River birds 

Black Swan 

50 

Werribee R estuary. 

Grey Teal 

15 

A few with roosting with 

Chestnut Teal opp K Rd cliffs. 

Chestnut Teal 

40 

Roosting opp K Rd cliffs. 

Pacific Black Duck 

4 

On Werribee River. 

Rock Dove 

30 

Flock in flight. 

Spotted Dove 

2 

A few nr the Princes Fwy. 

Crested Pigeon 

10 

Werribee River Parkland. 

Little Pied Cormorant 

20 

Werribee R estuary. 

Great Cormorant 

2 

Werribee R estuary. 

Little Black Cormorant 

10 

Werribee R estuary. 

Pied Cormorant 

8 

Werribee R estuary. 

Australian Pelican 

45 

Werribee R estuary. Many 
feeding at the fish cleaning 
tables. 

Eastern Great Egret 

6 

Werribee R estuary. 

White-faced Fleron 

4 

Werribee R estuary. 

Australian White Ibis 

14 

Werribee R estuary. 

Royal Spoonbill 

8 

Werribee River opp K Rd cliffs 

Whistling Kite 

2 

Werribee River Parkland. 

Black Kite 

7 

Werribee River Parkland. 
Probable nest on large pine 
tree. 

Australian Pied Oystercatcher 

2 

Werribee R estuary. 

Black-winged Stilt 

15 

Werribee R estuary. 

Masked Lapwing 

6 

On Werribee River. 

Crested Tern 

8 

Werribee R estuary. 

Pacific Gull 

6 

Werribee R estuary. 

Silver Gull 

150 

Werribee R estuary. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

20 

Werribee River Parkland. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

10 

Werribee River Parkland. 

Australian Magpie 

4 

Werribee River Parkland. 

Willie Wagtail 

5 

Werribee River Parkland. 

Little Raven 

50 

Werribee River Parkland and 
nearby farmland. 

Magpie-lark 

9 

Werribee River Parkland. 

Welcome Swallow 

30 

Werribee River Parkland. 

Fairy Martin 

45 

Werribee River Parkland. 

Common Starling 

34 

Werribee River Parkland. 

Flouse Sparrow 

55 

Werribee River Parkland. 

European Goldfinch 

20 

Werribee River Parkland. 



Female or juvenile Satin Flycatcher, Distillery Creek, February 
2014. Photo: Geoff Gates 
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Out and about: what you should know about Gahnia 

... Valda Dedman 


It contains a weapon 

The first thing you should know about Gahnia is that it contains a 
weapon. It is a Saw-sedge and the sharp saw is on the leaf 
margin. If you don't watch out, it can cut your leg; its teeth are as 
sharp as broken glass, for they contain minute particles of silica 
Si02the main component of glass since ancient times. Gahnia 
barbs all point in one direction. If you run your finger down the 
leaf, you will not get hurt; try running it upwards and you will soon 
need a bandaid. When the plant dies the silica returns to the 
earth. The particles, only 1 to 200 microns in size, are then 
known as plant opals, or phytoliths, which do not decay and may 
be used by palaeobotanists and archaeologists to determine 
ancient plant varieties and their use. Phytoliths have even been 
used as forensic evidence in cases of illegally dumped soil. Dave 
King microscopically examined a saw-sedge and described and 
illustrated his findings in the Geelong Naturalist (vol. 37, no. 9, 
p. 5). 

It is caterpillar food 

Why might Gahnia need a sharp saw-tooth edge on its leaves? 
The silica could have provided strength to its tissues; it was 
obviously not taken up as food. Maybe to protect itself from 
predators. However, the second thing you need to know about 
Gahnia is that many caterpillars thrive on it. The mis-named 
Varied Sword-grass Brown butterfly (some gahnias are 
mistakenly called sword-grass) Tisiphone aboena has been 
known to lay its eggs on nine different Gahnia species. Locally, 
that means you look for them around Anglesea or in the Otways. 
The males patrol around clumps of Gahnia looking for freshly- 
emerged females. The young larvae feed in the early morning 
and the older ones in the evening. 

A whole variety of Skipper caterpillars eat Gahnia. They draw the 
base of two leaves together to form a daytime shelter. Local 
‘Gahnia’ Skippers include the Barred Skipper Dispar compacta, 
the Varied Sedge-skipper Hesperilla donnysa, the Golden-haired 
Skipper H. chrysotricha, the Altona or Yellowish Skipper H. 
flavescens \ha\ prefers Chaffy Saw-sedge, the Flame Sedge- 
skipper H. idothea, that may choose one of eight different 
Gahnias, the Montane Sedge-skipper Oreisplanus perornatus 
whose only known food plant is the beautiful Red-fruited Saw- 
sedge, the Heath Sand-skipper Antipodia chaostola. A couple of 
the browns, Heteronympha mirifica and H. banksii a\so indulge 
from time to time. In South Australia the small Orange Spotted 
Sun-moth Synemon discalis is found only in the presence of G. 
lanigera, the Desert Gahnia. 

The butterflies and maybe native bees would help to pollinate the 
flowers, which can also fertilise each other. Stigmata and 
stamens mature a week apart in the bisexual flower, preventing 
self-fertilisation. 

There are many species 

You will have gathered by now that there are many Gahnia 
species, about 40 in the Australian region, Asia and the Pacific 
Islands, with about 22 of those in Australia. Victoria has 12 
species, of which three are vulnerable, one rare, G. microstycha 
which has been recorded from the Lerderderg Gorge, and one 
endangered {Census of Victoria 8th edn). Wider Geelong has six 
species. They are perennial sedges with woody rhizomes, 
members of the Cyperaceae. Many occur in damp, poorly 
drained soil. They generally form tussocks. Their leaves are long 


and linear and their inflorescences that may rise on tall stems 
well above the leaves, are panicle-like, with several spikelets 
containing the one or two flowers, the upper one always female 
and the lower sterile or male. Flowers can range from dark brown 
or black to cream-coloured. The fruit are shiny nuts, often dark 
brown, but can also be black, orange or red, paler when 
immature, each containing one seed. They are surrounded by 
colourful bracts. 

It has had varied names and uses 

No Aboriginal name has been recorded for these plants. Gahnia 
was named in 1775 for Dr Henrik Gahn, a Swedish student of 
Linnaeus, by Johann Reinhold Forster and his son Georg, who 
were the naturalists with Cook's second Pacific voyage. In May 
1792 Jacques de Labillardiere was in the northeastern part of 
Recherche Bay in Tasmania as botanist with the 
D'Entrecasteaux expedition in search of Laperouse and his crew 
who had vanished off the face of the earth after leaving Sydney 
in 1788. In his published account. Relation du Voyage a la 
Recherche de la Perouse, Labillardiere wrote: 

We... were often stopped in our progess by a new species of 
the Scleria, to which I gave the name of Scleria grandis, as it 
frequently grows to the height of twelve feet. Its leaves are as 
sharp at the edges as a piece of glass; its berries are oval and of 
a reddish colour, and contain a sort of almond, which the parrots 
frequently feed upon, not withstanding the hardness of the shell 
which surrounds it. (APNI). 

He went on to rename it Gahnia psittacorum (Latin psittacus, 
parrotj when he published his Novae Hollandiae Plantarum 
Specimen in 1805, which reflected the use the parrots made of 
the seeds. The plant is now Gahnia grandis. This Gahnia is still 
mostly found in Tasmania and is regarded as vulnerable in 
Victoria, since it is only found in the Gembrook-Beenak area and 
the northern end of Wilson's Promontory. Its common name is 
Brickmakers Sedge, but in Tasmania where it is widespread, it is 
known as Cutting Grass. This species does grow grandly tall. 
Psittacorum \nou\6 have been appropriate—Rosellas and King 
Parrots are known to eat Gahnia seeds. 

I can find no references for Gahnia having been used in 
brickmaking in Australia. In England sedge (not Gahnia) was 
sometimes used to construct a roof over bricks drying out to 
make them ready for the kiln. Sedges were used for thatching 
and for tinder. The surnames Sedgeman and Sedger, as well as 
Thatcher, indicated a man's occupation. Gahnia radula is known 
as Thatch Saw-sedge. In the early days of settlement around 
Geelong, this species was used for thatching roofs. Gahnia 
radula has been recorded from Grasstree Park near Torquay and 
the Brisbane Ranges. G. trifida was used to make 'straw' brooms 
in South Australia. 

It needs Currawongs to help it grow 

And here is an unexpected fact: Some Gahnias rely on 
Currawongs for seed germination. The Currawong eats the nuts 
but then regurgitates a pile of undigested seeds as a pellet with 
the aid of a gullet full of water. The currawong's stomach acid 
etches these seeds, weakening their tough seed coats to allow 
ease of germination. I do not know how much nourishment they 
get from the shiny seed covering. Pied Currawongs frequently 
regurgitate undigested seeds; one pellet was found to contain 60 
privet seeds. Through regurgitated pellets. Pied Currawongs can 
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also spread unwanted ornamentals such as Cotoneaster into 
bushland. 

G. grandis has been found difficult to propagate. It does not 
easily grow by division and transplantation. Seed collected from 
G. sieberiana, the Red-fruited Saw-sedge, needs 12 months’ 
dormancy before it is viable. Seeds that have been through a 
currawong may be viable much sooner. This species forms 
immense tussocks, often 2 to 3 metres tall, in stringybark and 
peppermint forests. G radula sets little seed. It spreads through 
its rhizomes. 

Aborigines made use of it 

Gahnia aspera Rough Saw-sedge, a plant of sandy coastal 
country in NSW and Queensland, has very hard seeds, so hard 
that A B and J W Cribb found their electric blender merely 
removed the thin orange-red coat. Yet it was recorded that 
aborigines pounded them to produce a flour, which would have 
required a great deal of effort. Perhaps it was worthwhile 
because the most of the seed consists of starchy endosperm. 
The young leaf bases are also said to be edible. Mature Gahnia 
leaves are very tough. If split and left to dry they may be woven 
into bags and baskets, but must be dampened again to make 
them pliable. 

It is an eye-catching plant 

Another thing you should know about Gahnia is that some of its 
inflorescences are very beautiful and all are very striking when in 
fruit. Foliage and flower spikes are used in dried flower 
arrangements. Gahnia trifida Coast Saw-sedge flower stems are 
cut commercially. 


It can be used to restore wetlands 

You should also know that Gahnia can help clean wetlands. 
Plants can be useful in stabilising soil and preventing soil 
erosion. Cutting Sedge (Coast Saw-sedge) and Chaffy Saw- 
sedge Gahnia fiium border saltmarshes and can grow in saline 
and sub-saline conditions, even moderately waterlogged. They 
can pump oxygen into the sediment, which assists essential 
microbial activity. Gahnia grandis is resistant to Phytophthora 
cinnamomi but is highly flammable. 

Gahnia can provide shelter for birds, for frogs, for crayfish, for 
snakes. It can grace native gardens or cut the legs of the 
unwary, you can thatch with it or weave with it or try to eat it, use 
it to restore wetlands or just enjoy it and protect the rare and 
vulnerable species. 

References: 

Australian Plant Name Index (APNI) http://www.anbg.gov.au/cgi- 
bin/apni 
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Sydney, http://dbellamy.customer.netspace.net.au/bog/ 
native/cutting.html 

http://dpipwe.tas.gov.au/Documents/Gahnia-grandis- 

Notesheet.pdf 

King, D. (2002) ‘A closer Look at saw-sedge’, Geeiong Naturaiist, 
vol. 37, no. 9. 

Walsh, N. & Entwistle, T. (eds) (1994) Fiora of Victoria, Inkata, 
Melbourne. 


Supunna, the Swift Spiders 


...Trevor Pescott 


W hile checking the fauna survey tiles that 
have been placed along the west side of 
Old Melbourne Road between Lara and Little River 
by the City of Greater Geelong, several white- 
spotted black spiders were found. They are one of 
the Swift Spider group, or Supunna spp, possibly 
the aptly named Spotted Swift Spider S. funerea. 

Two of the spiders were protecting golden, disc¬ 
shaped objects presumably egg-sacs. We had 
found the egg-sacs previously without any spiders 
being present. 

In Belmont, I have often encountered the Orange¬ 
legged Swift Spider probably S. picta and never fail 
to be impressed with the extraordinary speed with 
which they run. Trying to photograph them is a 
serious challenge! The best chance I had was 
when one walked rather sedately across an arm¬ 
chair in the lounge room—perhaps it was a trifle 
cooler than outdoors in the sun—and it posed Swift Spider and egg-sac. Photo: Trevor Pescott 

nicely for its portrait! 



Additions to the iibrary 


...Lorraine Phelan 


National Audubon Society Field Guide to North American Birds: Western 
Region, M D F Udvardy (revised By John Farrand), 1997 [B Lingham] 
(598.2 UDV) 

Australian Insects and Spiders: A Pictorial Guide, Niki Horin, 2010 [Ian 
Woodland] (595.70994 HOP) 


Wildlife of Australia: a Nature Photographer’s Journey, Michael Snedic, 
2008 [Ian Woodland] (591.994 SNE) 

Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Harold Cogger, 1979 [C Morley] 
(597.90994 COG) 
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Extravaganza! 


...Lynne Clarke 


S usan asked me to come to visit her place at about 5.00 p.m. 
one evening. 

The birds are amazing! Come and sit on my verandah.’ 

We were overlooking a meadow lush with grasses, and 
scattered trees. Within moments of being seated the show 
began. 

There they are!’ Susan exclaimed. Across the crest of a large 
tree in the middle distance were about eight male Eastern 
Paradise Whydahs, small birds with black and golden bodies 
and the most extraordinary, very long black tails. It is difficult to 
tell if their long feathers are waving in the breeze, or being 
displayed at every angle, but when the central, almost circular 
tail feather is erect we can easily see that they are excited. They 
are obviously jostling one another, prancing and leaping about 
each other, showing off their splendours. 

Suddenly they are off, soaring and swooping, down, down, to a 
patch of the long grass in the meadow below. A number of small 
brown sparrow-like birds are among them. 

‘Are they the females?’ we wonder. 

Before long we see them again. Up they come, out of the 
grasses, one after another, yet together, their undulating flight 
displaying their tails (of which they appear, deservedly, to be 
inordinately proud) to the best advantage. Small birds again 
accompany them. 

This time Susan and I take careful note of all the little birds in 
the tree. As well as the expected Yellow-rumped Seed-eaters 
and a few European Sparrows, there are indeed about eight, 
maybe nearly a dozen, cryptically marked females. 

‘Where do they nest?’ Susan wondered. 

Having been in East Africa a bit longer than Susan, I was able to 
tell her that they don’t. 

‘They are like cuckoos. They parasitise a particular species, the 
Green-winged Pytillia. See, it is such a pretty little bird, and its 
distribution is almost exactly the same as that of the Eastern 
Paradise Whydah.’ 

We watched them as they resumed their party in the tree, until 
our attention was caught by another drama. A pair of plainly 
garbed Ashy Starlings had landed in the tree’s crown and further 
down were two glorious Greater Blue-eared Starlings, their 
iridescent plumage glistening in the sunshine. Protesting calls 
were heard, and four Superb Starlings approached, circling, 
then attacked. The Ashy Starlings defended themselves, but 
before long gave up the fight and flew away, leaving the 
Superbs in possession. 


In the centre of the tree was some yellow. 

‘Are they.? Yes, they are! They’re African Golden Orioles!’ 

We don’t often see these lovely birds here. They were just 
sitting quietly, eating something. 

‘Why do they all love that tree so much?’ we wondered. (We 
later discovered that just now it is full of little orange fruits.) 

The Eastern Paradise Whydahs were continuing their displays. 
Yet more surprises. These seemed to have red heads, with 

some black.no, the setting sun was deceptive. They were 

very white breasted, with shining plum-coloured head and back. 
No doubts: Violet-backed Starlings! Four males, and also a 
couple of inconspicuous thrush-like females. 

The Vitelline Weaver which has built its nest nearby flew past 
us. A huge bird was approaching, coming in low. An eagle? No, 
it was grey with black edging. He has been about over the last 
few weeks, so we both immediately knew it was the African 
Harrier-hawk, who loves to raid the nests of other birds. The 
threat came close by us, but twisted and disappeared behind 
the house. 

As the light began to fade the Whydahs departed at last. Just 
nearby in the gloom, we could discern a pair of our little 
favourites, the Red-cheeked Cordon-bleu, perched, engrossed 
in each other. 

‘What an extravaganza!’ Susan exclaimed. ‘Wouldn’t National 
Geographic love to film here?’ 


A few days later, as I was getting my breakfast, I glanced out of 
my kitchen window to see a magnificent Greater Blue-eared 
Starling stalking about our vegetable garden, his—or perhaps 
her—glorious iridescent turquoise and cobalt blue plumage 
gleaming in the morning light. 

The next morning there was a Red-chested Cuckoo—whose 
calls we frequently hear telling us, usually erroneously, ‘It will 
rain! It will rain!’—perched quietly on a vegie-patch fence post. 

There is no minute of the day when the air is not filled with the 
calls of the birds. 

[We suggest that people look up the beautifully-coloured Eastern 
Paradise Whydah, Violet-backed Starling, African Golden Oriole, Red¬ 
cheeked Cordon-bleu, Red-chested Cuckoo and the Greater Blue-eared 
Starling on the internet. 

Lynne is at present living in the semi-arid country of the central 
Tanzanian plateau, 10 km north of the capital, Dodoma.] 


Advance notice 

GFNC bird group: The future of the Moolap Saltworks 
Thursday 15 May 2014 

A major development proposal threatens the future of the Moolap Saltworks as a significant site for shorebirds and waterbirds. At the May 
meeting of the bird group members of GFNC’s Save Moolap sub-committee will provide information and highlight the significance of the site 
within the local, national and international environments. A presentation prepared by members of the sub-committee will be shown at this 
meeting. It is intended to use this presentation to display the importance of the Moolap site to the broader community. 

This has caused a change to the program for the May Bird Group meeting and Rob Ganly will now give his presentation ‘Going North with the 
Australasian Study Group’ at the 18 September meeting. Thanks to Rob for offering to swap. 

There will also be time at the May meeting to discuss future directions for the GFNC bird group and record submission etc. Craig Morley 
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Fauna report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Mammals 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

22/11/13 

At the Lower Picnic Ground, You Yangs. 

EWt 


1 

24/12/13 

Near the Bunjil geoglyph. You Yangs. 

EWt 


1 

06/01/14 

Observed at You Yangs. 

EWt 


1 

26/01/14 

Whinray Road, Meredith, digging for ants. Stopped and curled up when 
it heard me. It was gone when 1 returned 15 minutes later, with no 
further sign of digging. 

WCo 

Dusky Antechinus 

1 

09/02/14 

Stephenson’s Falls, Otway Ranges. A female found dead on the track. 

SMc 


1 

16/03/14 

Yaugher. Active at 6.05 p.m. on an overcast, cloudy afternoon; it was 
hunting in the leaf-litter. 1 stood still, and it came to within 30 cm of my 
feet, 1 watched it for about 15 minutes. John Berry 

per TP 

Koala 

1 

3/02/14 

Whinray Road, Meredith. Curled up in a fork of a tree, probably a 

Manna Gum. It was probably the same one seen there onl 2/02/14. 

WCo 


1 

20/02/14 

Whinray Road, Meredith. Watched me from the trunk of a Narrow¬ 
leaved Peppermint, then climbed to the highest thin branches. 

WCo 


1 

16/03/14 

Forrest. About two weeks ago, seen on the ground then climbing a tree 
on the northern edge of Forrest township. John Berry 

per TP 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

10/02/14 

Belmont. On the driveway of our house at 4.00 a.m. 

TP 

Common Ringtail Possum 

1 

16/02/14 

Observed at Serendip. 

EWt 

Chocolate Wattled Bat 

1 

14/03/14 

A female, caught at Grasstree Park, Torquay. 

GFNC 

Lesser Long-eared Bat 

1 

14/03/14 

A female, caught at Grasstree Park, Torquay. 

GFNC 

Large Forest Bat 

1 

14/03/14 

A female, caught at Grasstree Park, Torquay. 

GFNC 

Little Forest Bat 

6 

14/03/14 

5 males, 1 female caught at Grasstree Park, Torquay. 

GFNC 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

1 

20/02/14 

Noted in roadside vegetation, Whinray Road, Meredith. 

WCo 

Red Fox 

1 

07/01/14 

You Yangs, drinking from ‘Cumbungi Billabong’ near the junction of 
Branding Yard Road North and Great Circle drive. You Yangs. 

EWt 


Reptiles and amphibians (Herps) 


Marbled Gecko 

1 

17/03/14 

Newtown. Found among some foliage in the garden. It had lost its tail 
which would regrow but with cartilage instead of bone. 

SQ 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 

1 

07/03/14 

Kingston Park, Ocean Grove, caught in funnel trap. 

TP 

Large Striped Skink 

1 

09/01/14 

You Yangs. 

EWt 

Black Rock Skink 

1 

24/12/13 

Big Rock, You Yangs. 

EWt 

Corangamite Water Skink 


22/03/14 

East Beach, Lake Bolac. There were several on the rocks above the 
water, including a few small specimens as well as adults. One large 
skink which was regrowing its tail, was feasting on a large spider. [See 
photo on front cover.] 

TP 

Garden Skink 

3-h 

23/02/14 

Kurrajong car-park. You Yangs. They were very active among fallen 
logs and branches on a warm sunny morning. 

TP 


Many 

03/03/14 

Kingston Park, Ocean Grove. There were many including some very 
small individuals moving among the leaf-litter and fallen sticks. 

TP 


1 

13/03/14 

Lees Bridge, Balliang. A tiny individual under a survey tile. 

TP 


Many 

18/03/14 

Grasstree Park, Torquay. Many active among fallen branches and leaf- 
litter. 

TP 

Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

04/03/14 

Kingston Park, Ocean Grove. Caught in funnel trap. 

TP 

Stumpy-tail Lizard 

1 

05/01/14 

North Branding Yard Road, You Yangs. Observed. Another—perhaps 
the same one—seen on 5/01/14 in the same locality. 

EWt 

Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

12/01/14 

Eclipse Creek, Whinray Road, Meredith. Observed in a Sugar Gum 
plantation. 

CCo 


1 

13/01/14 

Eclipse creek, Whinray Road, Meredith. Sun-basking on a gravel drive 
lined with trees between paddocks. ‘It didn’t move when 1 stopped the 
car beside it.’ 

WCo 

Tree Dragon 


02/01/14 

You Yangs. Seen in different localities throughout January and 

February. 

EWt 

Eastern Brown Snake 

1 

08/01/14 

You Yangs. 

EWt 


1 

06/02/14 

You Yangs 

EWt 


Observers : CCo, Colin Cook; EWt, Echidna Walkabout; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; SMc, Stuart McCallum; SQ, Stuart 
Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 
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Floating Islands Reserve fauna survey 
6-15 March 2014 

All trapping is undertaken in accordance with our DSE Permit 10006519 and WSIAEC Permit 27.12 

...Trevor Pescott 


T he Floating Islands Reserve is in the Stony Rises about 20 
km west of Colac. Its southern boundary is the Princes 
Highway and its eastern boundary is Hawks Nest Road. West 
and north boundaries are open farmland. The reserve has an 
area of 84.5 ha and it is managed by Parks Victoria. 

The site consists of a series of shallow depressions which in wet 
weather hold varying depths of water. They are separated by 
rock ‘barriers’. The depressions were formed when tunnels 
collapsed beneath the cooling surface of the lava which flowed 
from adjacent volcanic vents. 

The dominant trees are Manna Gums and Blackwoods, while 
Tree Violets are a main shrub species. Apart from some sedges, 
the ground cover is exotic grasses. 

The weather was warm to hot with mild to warm nights. It was 
calm and there was a tendency to fog in the mornings which 
cleared to fine days. 

Elliott traps 

We set 50 small Elliott traps at three sites in transects of 20,10 
and 20 traps respectively. Each trap was positioned on or among 
the rocky barriers where in the past we have found Dusky 
Antechinuses and Swamp Rats. 

Site 1 was in the north-east corner of the reserve, accessed from 
the gate on the west side of Hawks Nest Road near the northern 
boundary. We numbered these traps E1-E20 respectively. 

Site 2 was behind the old cottage near the western boundary, 
accessed from the gate in the stone fence on the north side of 
Princes Highway. The traps E21-E30 were set among rocks on 
the south side of a damp depression. 

Site 3 was also behind the cottage but north-west of site 2. Also 
set among rocks around a wide, dry depression; they were 
numbered E31-E50 respectively. 

All traps were set on 6/03/14, checked each morning and 
collected on 9/03/14 after 3 nights. 

Results 

Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii—3 males (trap El wt 
47 g, E2 wt 43 g, E20 wt 50 g) and 2 females (trap El 7 wt 29 
g, E40 wt 31 g.) 

House Mouse Mus musculus —7 (trap E40, E41, E42—2 mice 
together, E43—2 mice together, E44; weights 12 g, 13 g, 13 
g and 15 g—only 4 were weighed.) 

Cameras 

Three cameras were set on 9/03/14 and collected onl5/03/14. 
They were placed in the damp gully where the harp traps had 
been set (see below). Two were focused on bait set at ground 
level, the third on bait set on the trunk of a large Manna Gum. 

Results 

Common Brushtail Possum—on 3 cameras, including 
photographs of 2 animals together. 


Black (Swamp) Wallaby—on 2 cameras; there were 2 adult 
animals in some photographs, and at least one female had a 
large pouch young. 

House Mouse—on 2 cameras, including 2 animals together. 
Black Rat—on 1 camera. 

Feral Cat—a scrawny black specimen on 1 camera. 

Superb Fairy-wren—on 1 camera. 

Australian Magpie—two magpies were in many photographs on 
2 cameras. 

Harp traps 

Two traps were set among Swamp Gums that had been planted 
near the cottage, and left in place for two nights—without 
success. 

They were then moved to a damp gully near the main truck 
parking area on 8/03/14 for one night. The gully would hold water 
after rain, and probably through winter and spring. There is a 
canopy of Manna Gums and Blackwoods, but the ground 
underneath is bare of vegetation. 

Results 

Gould’s Wattled Bat—1M/3F. Weights (male) 13.5 g, (females) 
14.6, 13.7, 15.8g respectively. 

Chocolate Wattled Bat—2M. Wts 8.6 g, 9.1 g. 

Lesser Long-eared Bat—1M. Wt 6.6 g. 

Eastern False Pipistrelle*—4M/10F. Wts (males) 19.8 g, 22.6 g, 
18.1 g, 19.5 g. Wts (females) 24.8, 26.1,23.1,20.6, 24.3, 
27.5, 21.3, 27.5, 20.5, 25.0 g 
White-striped Freetail Bat—1M. Wt 38.5g. 

(*This is the name adopted by Peter Menkhorst/ Frank Knight in 
A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia.) 

Mammals 

Short-beaked Echidna : diggings noted. 

Dusky Antechinus: 5 individuals were caught. The great 
difference between weights of males and females was 
surprising. 

Common Brushtail Possum : one road-killed and others 
photographed on the movement-activated cameras. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: a small mob seen; many scats suggest 
there is a large population here. 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby: several photographed on the movement 
-activated cameras. 

Gould’s Wattled Bat: 1 male and 3 females trapped. 

Chocolate Wattled Bat: 2 males trapped. 

Lesser Long-eared Bat: 1 male trapped. 

Eastern False Pipistrelle: 4 males and 10 females trapped. 
White-striped Freetail Bat: 1 male trapped. 

House Mouse : 7 trapped and at least 2 photographed. All 7 were 
in just one small area (traps E40^4) even though these 
were part of a longer transect. 

Black Rat : photographed. 

Red Fox : none seen, but scats found. 

Feral Cat: one black individual photographed. 

Fallow Deer : an adult female with a small young seen near the 
cottage. Scats from this species were found throughout the 
reserve. 

European Rabbit : scats and scrapes noted. 
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Birds 


Black Swan 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

White-faced Heron 

Red Wattlebird 

Whistling Kite 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Golden Whistler 

Musk Lorikeet 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 

Australian Magpie 

Blue-winged Parrot 

Pied Currawong 

White-throated Treecreeper 

Grey Fantail 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Little Raven 

Brown Thornbill 

Magpie-lark 

Spotted Pardalote 

Silvereye 

Striated Pardalote 

Red-browed Finch 


(Thanks Grace Lewis for compiling the list.) 


Reptiles, amphibians 

Garden Skink: several seen. 

Southern Brown Tree Frog : about 6 tiny individuals under rocks in 
the gully where the cameras were set. 

Thanks 

Thanks to Parks Victoria for permission to carry out the survey as 
part of our on-going study of the fauna in the Floating Islands 
Reserve. 

Thanks to all the helpers who were part of the survey. In particular 
Ammie Jackson (Greening Australia); Helen Langley and other 
members of the Timboon FNC; Frances Grundy for the use of her 
home where we measured the bats and for releasing the bats at 
night; Grace Lewis for listing the birds and helping set up the harps 
and cameras; Wilma McNabb and Dianne Cobbledick for carrying 
the heavy harp traps into and out from the gully; Deborah, Chrissy, 
and others who were involved. 


Next trapping 
Distillery Creek 

This month we will visit a delightful part of the Eastern Otway 
Ranges. While it may be too cool to use harp traps for bats, and 
funnel traps for reptiles, we will be able to undertake a search for 
small mammals such as antechinuses and native rats using 
Elliott traps. The program starts on Thursday 10 April and will 
end on Sunday 13 April when it is hoped we will have some 
mammals on display prior to release. 

Thursday 10 April: Meet at the Distillery Creek picnic ground at 
1.00 p.m. to set the Elliott traps. 

Friday and Saturday: Meet at 8.00 a.m. to check the traps. 
Sunday 13th: Meet at the picnic ground at 9.00 a.m. to check 
and collect the traps. 

We can then join the rest of the GFNC excursioners at 10.00 
a.m. to walk some of the excellent paths in this part of the Great 
Otway National Park. [See the excursion notice on p. 20.] 

Distillery Creek picnic ground is most easily accessed from 
Aireys Inlet. It is well sign-posted. 

Contact Trevor on email ppescott(a)optusnet.com.au for further 
details. 




Photo: Deborah Evans 



Dusky Antechinus Photo: Deborah Evans 
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Native mammals of the Stony Rises: Richard Hill 

6 March 2014 


G FNC’s March fauna survey was run in the Stony Rises in 
conjunction with the Greening Australia team in Colac. After 
setting the Elliott and harp traps, we converged on the Stonyford 
Hall for some sustenance and then the talk by Richard Hill from 
DEPI. Richard has spent most of his working life involved with 
endangered species in Victoria and WA, working with Birdlife 
Australia and currently with DEPI where he chairs the Eastern 
Barred Bandicoot and Brush-tailed Wallaby Recovery Teams, 
based in the Casterton office. Richard has also worked on the 
Recovery Teams for Red-tailed Black-Cockatoos and Brolgas. 

Eastern Barred Bandicoots 

The Eastern Barred Bandicoot (EBB) once inhabited a range of 
grasslands across the Victorian Volcanic Plains (VPP). However, 
with the arrival of foxes in 1910, their populations declined 
dramatically. By the 1960s the EBBs had contracted to an area 
around Hamilton and various attempts were made to improve 
areas there for them. However, even there they were eventually 
reduced to a population of 19 and it was decided in 1990 to 
capture them all and commence a captive breeding program with 
the hope of eventual re-introduction somewhere. So they are 
now extinct in the wild on the mainland and are currently 
represented by about 400-600 individuals in breeding 
populations (such as at Healesville Sanctuary) or in fox-free re- 
introduction areas such as Mt Rothwell. 

They are the fastest breeding mammal on the planet, capable of 
producing 5 litters a year of 1-5 young, and can start breeding at 
110 days. However, providing accommodation in captive 
breeding areas for all these offspring is expensive so it has not 
been possible to breed up larger populations in the absence of 
somewhere to put them, and as a result, they have already lost 
some of the genetic diversity of the original 19 animals. 

Requirements for re-introduction 

Their population density has been estimated at 1 per hectare and 
several hundred animals is considered the minimum to prevent 
inbreeding. It has been estimated that 2000-3000 animals would 
be needed to maintain genetic diversity, so we need about 2000- 
3000 hectares of re-introduction sites. Currently we only have 
about 1000 ha. 

EBBs are one of the small mammals in the weight range of 300 g 
to 2 kg, which is considered the most susceptible to fox 
predation, so, although cats for example also take bandicoots, 
the fox is the critical predator and fox-proof fencing is the 
essential prerequisite for a release site. Fox proof fencing costs 
about $30 000 per km and needs to be patrolled at least every 
fortnight. About 1000 hectares is needed for effective fox baiting, 
and ongoing support from landowners is more likely in sheep 
grazing areas than cattle grazing ones. So the Floating Islands 
(which was one of 8 release sites that were tried initially) at only 
50 hectares and in cattle country was probably doomed from the 
start. Fifty individuals were released in the Floating Islands in the 
1990s. Only 2 adults were found later in a mammal survey. It is 
thought that predation wiped out the population before they could 
breed up in sustainable numbers. 


...Deborah Evans 

Of the other seven sites across the Victorian Volcanic Plains 
(VVP), Mooramong near Skipton was one of the more successful 
ones with EBBs persisting until 2007. 

One of the current fox-proofed re-introduction sites is Mt 
Rothwell near Little River which is a fantastic example of what 
the VVP would have looked like 200 years ago. In addition to Mt 
Rothwell and the Woodlands Historical Park site in Melbourne’s 
northwest, the Recovery Team is working on 3 other sites. One 
is a newly established private grassland reserve, Tiverton, near 
Dundonnell, which has been funded by offsets from housing 
development on grasslands on the western edge of Melbourne. 
$500 000 will be needed for fencing this. The other two are 
French Island and Phillip Island in Western Port Bay. Although 
these were not original habitat for the EBB, there is cleared 
farmland there that would be suitable. French Island is fox free 
and Phillip Island is nearly fox free. 

Stony Rises 

The second part of Richard’s talk was a review of the other 
terrestrial nativemammals that do or could exist in the Stony 
Rises habitat. Some of the key points Richard made about each 
species are listed below. 

Bush Rat—more omnivorous. 

Swamp Rat—more vegetation in its diet, e.g. tubers, but does 
eat some insects. Dark chocolatey brown, distinctive tunnels 
in the grass and dirt. 

Water Rat—white tip to tail, excellent swimmers, build a burrow 
as the platypus does. 

Dusky Antechinus—Dark chocolatey brown with smaller eyes; 
wetter forest, damp understorey; terrestrial; active during the 
day. 

Agile Antechinus—smaller, house mouse size; fantastic climber, 
e.g. 50 m up in Mountain Ash. 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby—browsers, eat anything. 

Long-nosed Bandicoot—^very characteristic little ‘sneeze’ when 
disturbed; strictly nocturnal; like fairly dense stuff; best picked 
up in cameras (too large for Elliott traps). 

Sugar Gliders—chew Black Wattles for the sap over winter (so 
plant Black Wattles if you want sugar gliders). 

Eastern Quoll—was the most commonly encountered mammal 
around Melbourne in the 1850s; terrestrial. 

Spot-tailed Quoll—much bigger; spotted tail; more arboreal. 



Australasian Gannets, Port Phillip Bay 

Photo: Andrea Carroll-Haigh 
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OBP Report from the Bellarine Peninsula for 2014 


...Craig Morley 

Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group Co-ordinator 


O ver 60 observers volunteered their time and efforts to com¬ 
plete the surveys in May, July and/or September 2013 —a 
truly wonderful contribution. A number of these participants were 
new to the Bellarine Peninsula OBP Working Group and there 
are now well over 400 entries on the contact list! Thank you to 
everyone! 

From the 2013-14 breeding season at least 34 juvenile Orange- 
bellied Parrots have been banded at Melaleuca, SW Tasmania. It 
will be fascinating to see how many of these birds turn up on the 
mainland in the months to come, along with the released captive- 
bred birds. 


The survey dates for this year have been publicised and are 
printed here for your convenience: 

• 17-18 May 

• 26-27 July 

• 13-14 September 

If you’d like to take part in these surveys, please contact Craig 
(details inside back cover). They provide a great opportunity to 
get out and enjoy (and survey) habitats that we don’t often get 
into. 


Records of bird observations for 2013 


The Geelong Bird Report provides a ‘snap-shot in time’ of the 
birds of the Geelong region and the more records we have of 
birds in unusual locations/habitats, unusual numbers (high or 
low) or behaving in interesting or unusual ways, the more 
comprehensive this ‘picture’ will be. 

So if you have records of bird observations for 2073 that you 
have not already sent, please sort them out pass them on to me 
(contact details inside back cover of the Naturalist) so they can 


be included in the 2013 Geelong Bird Report. 

New recording formats are available for you to send in your 
records; but the format is not essential. 

It’s not too late for 2012, so if you have records of bird 
observations for 2012 please also sort them out and send them 
in as soon as possible. 

Craig Morley 
Editor, Geelong Bird Report 


What’s up 

...Dean Hewish 


S ome time ago I wrote about the history of the Dobsonian 
telescope design, which rapidly became one of the most 
popular and affordable ways for people interested in the sky to 
expand their horizons. The telescope design also introduced 
many people to astronomy, who would otherwise never have a 
chance to view the sky through a large telescope. 

The current issue of Sky and Telescope has the sad news that 
the inventor of the Dobsonian telescope, John Dobson, died 
recently at the age of 98. Apparently a commitment to astronomy 
is good for longevity. Everybody acknowledges his very 
considerable contribution to amateur astronomy. 

In the same issue is an article about the Dobsonian telescope 
concept being taken to extremes. Mike Clements of West 
Jordan, Utah, has built a Dobsonian with a mirror of 1.8 m 
diameter, or 70 inches as the astronomical fraternity usually 
measures such things. 

The mirror was intended for a Cold War era spy satellite but it 
has a minor defect and was rejected, eventually being sold in a 
surplus materials auction. Creating a working telescope that 
includes such a large mirror was no mean task. Just putting a 
reflective coating on the glass surface was a major challenge. 
Eventually, Mike discovered a spray-on reflective coating that 
was relatively cheap and easy to apply. 

The framework that makes up the telescope tube is a minimalist 
cage of narrow metal struts. The focal length of the mirror is 
11 metres, so finding a ladder long enough to allow access to the 
eyepiece would be extremely difficult, as well as being 
dangerous to use. To avoid this, a flat mirror sends the light back 
down toward the telescope base, placing the eyepiece only 


4.2 metres off the ground when the telescope is pointed directly 
upward. That is still a bit high for people afraid of heights, but is 
not too high to be impractical. 

Despite the enormous size and weight (1360 kg) of the 
telescope, it is intended to be portable, although moving it will be 
a major feat and not something to be done every night. If it can 
be transported, then it is likely to be the largest portable 
telescope owned by any amateur astronomer. 

However, this telescope is not actually the largest ever owned by 
an amateur. Sky and Telescope discovered that Lord Rosse had 
a 72 inch diameter telescope at Birr castle in Ireland in the 19th 
century. However, that one was fixed in place. 


Did you know? 

The journal Park Watch usually has a number of interesting 
articles. In the March 2014 edition there are discussions about 
fossicking, remnant vegetation, camping, Victoria’s 
environmental policy. Mount Stirling, alpine grazing and coastal 
nature under threat. 

The newsletter Volunteer has an array of projects, opportunities 
to volunteer and assist in bird conservation. The beach-nesting 
birds project is calling for new volunteers. The ‘Beach-nesting 
birds National Conference’ is in Warrnambool 13-15 June. 
Enquiries: hooded.plover(a)birdlife.org.au 

These and other journals can be found in the GFNC’s library. 
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Geelong’s gumtrees: Tallowwood at the You Yangs 

...Trevor Pescott 


O ver the last couple of years I have been trying to write a 
history of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club...or should I 
say ‘Clubs’ for there was an early GFNC formed in 1880 that 
eventually faded out in the 1930s—but more about that at some 
later date. 

The ‘second’ GFNC was formed in 1961 and continues to 
flourish well over half a century later. One of our roles in the 
1960s was to have a representative on the You Yangs 
Committee of Management, and by adding our members as 
representatives of other organisations such as the Field 
Naturalists Club of Victoria and the Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists Union (RAOU, now part of Birdlife Australia), we 
had a strong voice on the committee. 


were following, ‘a stand of W.A. Jarrah may also be inspected a 
little further along the track’. 

It was only recently that, as I worked on the Club’s history and 
with a developing interest in gumtrees, the reference to Jarrah 
struck a chord, so on 29 May 2012 I retraced the route of the 
1965 excursion and found the trees, a small plantation beside 
Rockwell Road. My notes taken at that time read ‘flowering has 
finished but was quite extensive last summer’. 

But something was wrong—the specimens of leaves and seed 
capsules that I’d taken, and the description of the bark, were 
nothing like Jarrah. 


(What’s all this got to do with 
Tallowwood? Well you may wonder, 
but bear with me a little longer.) 



The GFNC often visited the You Yangs on our monthly 
excursions, with Jack Wheeler and/or myself as leader, and we 
showed with pride the results of our tree-planting efforts, and 
those of the Bird Observers Club (also now part of Birdlife 
Australia). Boneseed infestations were also pointed out, and of 
course we looked at orchids, birds 
and all things associated with the 
natural world. 


On 18 July 1965, the leaders of the 
Club’s excursion to the You Yangs- 
Mt. Roth well area were Jack 
Wheeler and myself, ably assisted 
by Geoff Gayner, Rolf Baldwin and 
John Hunt who were designated 
‘juniors leaders’. Our route took us 
past Big Rock to our first stopping 

place—‘to inspect an ‘aboriginal well’ formed in granite rock. In 
the same locality, there are several good examples of trees and 
shrubs which have been planted in previous years by the Bird 
Observers Club’. Then, according to the Excursion Sheet we 


Tallow-wood at the You Yangs. 


On 29 January 2013 I checked the identity of a superb, fibrous- 
barked tree at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. There were 
just a few flowers left, but their unique shape made identification 
simple—it is a Tallowwood Eucalyptus microcorys. (See 
Geelong Naturalist yo\. 49 no.05, September 2013.) 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 

The little plantation of just a few dozen 
trees has been battered over the years. Some of the trees have 
died and others cut perhaps for firewood, the site has suffered 
from fire and boneseed is present - yet a few trees remain. 
Perhaps next summer they will again flower in profusion! 


I went back to the You Yangs’ ‘Jarrah’ 
sometime later and it was only then 
that the answer became apparent. 

The trees are almost certainly 
Tallowwood. The bark, leaves and 
seed-capsules all fit the description of 
microcorys. 

Despite numerous visits to the 
plantation, I have not been able to find 
the trees in flower, or even in bud. To 
my mind, this is the ‘missing link’ to 
confirm the identity...but I have little 
doubt that the trees are Tallowwood. 


President’s Annual Report 2013-14 


Regular program and activities 

The Club undertook an extensive program of activities, including 
talks at the General Meetings and the monthly excursions. As 
usual, there was no excursion in December and a half-day 
excursion in January. The Summer High Country campout was 
cancelled this year because of dangerously hot weather. 

On behalf of the Club, I express heartfelt thanks to the speakers 
who have come and given talks at the General Meetings, Bird 
Group and other events, such as the Wider Geelong Flora 
Lectures. 

Other activities 

Club members were involved in our usual twice-yearly 
boneseeding in the You Yangs, in Clean Up Australia Day at 
Jerringot, and our usual stall at Angair. 


Club members coordinated Birdlife Australia OBP surveys for 
the Bellarine (Craig Morley) and twice yearly wader counts 
(John Newman). Club members Andrea Dennett and Felicity 
Thyer organised volunteer rosters for Hooded Plover monitoring 
and protection, and other members participated in monitoring 
and guarding. 

Special interest groups 

The bird group remains very active within the Club, with monthly 
meetings and excursions. We have maintained important and 
ongoing collaborations with other organisations, such as Birdlife 
Australia. The bird group was involved in the December 
Challenge Bird Counts and the bi-annual bird count at Moolap. 

While the Plant group is in recess at the moment, the Wider 
Geelong Flora Lecture continues to be run and this year the 
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inaugural Dick Southcombe Wider Geelong Flora Lecture was 
held in October 2013. This was a very successful event. 

Trevor Pescott continues to organise and lead faunal trapping, 
collecting important data on our region. 

New interest groups continue to emerge. The Eco Book group 
has continued to meet this year. We also have a new juniors, 
Cadets, group, which has been enthusiastically and very ably 
organised by Jeff Dagg and Georgi Anderson. We did have an 
initial meeting to get a conservation group going but this is still a 
work-in-progress. 

After the success of our first ‘mothing’ night in 2013, Marilyn 
Newish ran another well-attended night at the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve in March this year, as well as nights for visiting 
groups. 

Special mentions 

Duly deserved, Marilyn was awarded the prestigious Australian 
Natural History Medallion in 2013. 

Conservation work 

We continued to engage with the City of Greater Geelong 
regarding the City’s Environment Strategy as well as 
management arrangements for the Jerringot Wetlands. 

As I did last year, I note the importance of members’ work in 
accumulating and compiling data to our capacity to engage in 
decision-making about environmental issues. I commend all 
members compiling and reporting on observations, as these are 
proving profoundly important as a record of the regional 
ecology. 

The Moolap sub-committee continues to meet and work on the 
prospective development proposals at the former Cheetham salt 
works. This remains an ongoing concern which we are 
monitoring and continue to be engaged with. 

Committee 

I am especially grateful to my fellow committee members, who 
on occasion have had to deal with my absences because of 
work or family pressures. I thank them for their contributions and 
tireless work to keep the administration and business of the 
Club running. We did not have a full complement of Committee 
members this year, although we nearly did so. I would like to 
direct particular gratitude, on behalf of the Club, to: Ros Gibson, 
who did a marvellous job as minutes’ secretary; Lorraine 
Phelan, who has been the extraordinary editor of the Geelong 
Naturalist since I joined the Club; and Peter Turner, who as Club 
Treasurer, has been a pillar of the Committee—we could not 
have run without his tireless work. I mention these committee 
members in particular, as they are not standing again for 
committee positions. 

Website 

We have a new website, which continues to be built and 
developed: www.gfnc.org.au. It looks great and will be a very 
important point of contact and public engagement for the Club 
into the future. I express thanks to Dean Newish in particular for 
his work on managing the new site and getting it up and 
running. 

New rules 

Subsequent to the introduction of the new Associations 


Incorporations Act, the Club drew up and approved new Rules, 
largely based on the Act’s Model Rules but with important 
variations specific to our Club. 

Publications 

We continue the regular monthly publication of the Geelong 
Naturalist, which under Lorraine’s editorship continues to be an 
important and high quality publication. I make particular 
acknowledgement of Joe Hubbard who has retired from his This 
month’ column after so many years. I thank all contributors and 
all those involved in production. The Geelong Bird Report 2010 
was published in the course of 2013 and I thank Craig Morley 
for his dedicated work on this as well as ongoing editorship of 
the GBR. 

Finances and membership 

The Club's finances remain solid, with income of almost $10 000 
(excluding excursion and camp payment). Regrettably we did 
not receive support from CoGG this year, but higher 
membership income and generous donations from members 
compensated. Expenditure was higher than budgeted due to 
higher spending in several areas including purchase of 
important new books, storage of club files, and on software for 
the improvements to the website. Overall there was a deficit of 
nearly $2800, covered by reduction in the cash balance in the 
CBA account; we did not need to draw on the investment 
account. Total funds in our bank accounts were almost $34 000 
at end of financial year, with liabilities of just under $1000. 

There has been an encouraging increase in memberships this 
year, with new family memberships linked to the Cadet 
Naturalists, and a large increase in full-time tertiary student 
members. There are further details in the Treasurer's report. 

In memoriam 

Most sadly, we have dealt with the passing of three field nats 
since this time last year and the world is the lesser for their 
passing. Vale Noel Schleiger, Betty King and Sheila Silver. 
Sheila made a generous bequest of $2000 to the Club. 

Thank you to volunteers 

I will take this opportunity to thank a number of volunteers who 
are always on hand to help out with keeping our small 
community running, especially at general meetings. In particular, 
on the welcome desk: Sheila Silver, Joan Korn, Rosemary 
Turner, and those on the mailing team, under Jan’s 
organisation: Jan Venters, Joan and Tibor Korn, Sheila Silver, 
Chrissy Freestone, John Miro and Polly Cutcliffe. 

Thank you to members 

Finally, I wish to express my thanks to all GFNC members, 
whatever your particular involvement or interests. I was lucky 
enough to be President when we were recognised by the City 
for 50 years’ work and at that time I recall saying that this Club 
has been and remains a pivotal institution in this city and region. 
That is still the case. The study, conservation and advocacy for 
our environment are as important and relevant now as in past 
decades. Indeed, probably more so. But also the Geelong Field 
Nats are an amazing community of their own, which has been 
central to my experience of living in Geelong since moving here 
in 2003. 

Bruce Lindsay 
President 
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The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Incorporated 
Treasurer’s Report for 2013-14 


It is with pleasure that I present this financial report for the year 
ended 28th February 2014. 

The Club’s overall membership has increased this year, with a 
welcome increase in tertiary student memberships, and families 
involved with the Cadet Naturalists. Memberships for 2013-14 
totalled 196, including 8 Corporate 72 Ordinary, 46 Joint/Family, 

49 Supporting, 12 Junior/Student and 9 Life memberships. There 
were 5 magazine-only subscribers (2 international). We welcomed 
31 new memberships. We all mourn the death of Sheila Silver, 
and acknowledge her generous bequest of $2000 to the Club. 
There were 6 resignations, and 8 memberships were not renewed. 
The total number of members (as distinct from memberships) is 
247. 

The accompanying Consolidated Statement for 2013-14 is based 
on the Statement of Receipts and Payments for 2013-14 for our 
CBA cheque account and the Statement for the ANZ \I2+ 
Investment account (both of which have been signed off by 
GFNC’s honorary auditor) and the Statement of Assets and 
Liabilities for 2013-14. Some old equipment items have been 
removed from the Asset list. Copies of these detailed statements 
are available for inspection at the AGM, or by request. 

Income (excluding excursion and camp fees) at $9913 was $600 
less than budgeted; the lack of grants to support 
our activities was balanced by increased 
membership fees and donations. Our basic 
running expenses this year, for printing, postage, 
stationery, meeting room and storage hire, 
maintenance of existing equipment, insurance 
and Incorporation registration were $6699 
compared to our income from subscriptions of 
$7265. Again excluding excursion and camp 
costs, total expenditure of $12 258 included the 
cost of the 2010 Geelong Bird Report, additions 
to the Library and equipment purchases. Two 
excursions were held, but the planned High 
Country camp had to be cancelled due to high 
fire risk. The income and expenditure totals 
including these were $13 493 and $16 265. We 
had budgeted for a deficit of $5660, but ended 
the year $2771 in deficit. 

The Club remains in a strong position financially, 
with reserve funds of $32 825 invested with the 
ANZ and cash balance of $1155 in the CBA 
account, and current liabilities of $960 - a net 
total of $33 074. The Club benefited from total 
donations of over $1100 from members, 
including two substantial gifts, and also from the 
increased number of Supporting memberships. 


Joint/family member - $45, Corporate member - $40, Ordinary 
member - $35, Part-time tertiary student membership - $25, Full¬ 
time tertiary students - $10, Junior member (under 19) - $10. 
Subscription to Geelong Naturalist on\y remains at $30, but the 
International Subscriber rate has increased to $60 due to higher 
postal charges. 

The Excel membership database introduced at the beginning of 
2012 makes the tasks of recording membership details and 
preparing the monthly mail-out labels for the Geelong Naturalist 
much simpler and faster. We are all indebted to Jan Venters, who 
manages the substantial monthly task of distributing the Geelong 
Naturalist with the help of a small team of dedicated members who 
assist with mailing the magazine. 

My particular thanks to Tracey Hinton who was a most capable 
Acting Treasurer during my absence overseas during August and 
September. This is my final report as GFNC Treasurer, since I will 
not be able to continue due to changes in family circumstances. I 
have enjoyed working with members of the committee, and thank 
them all for their support. 

Peter Turner, Honorary Treasurer 
23 March 2014 
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Our Honorary Auditor, Pam Flynn, has examined 
and signed off on the GFNC financial records 
and reports. This is an important task and I 
greatly appreciate her efficient work and helpful 
advice. 

Membership rates for 2014-15 are unchanged 
except for a change to Supporting membership, 
which will be recorded for all members who 
donate $10 or more in addition to their basic fee: 
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Pioneer bird-watchers in the Bacchus Marsh area: Mariiyn Hewish 
Bird Group meeting, 20 March 2014 


M arilyn is well known for her work on the book Birds of the 
Long Forest, 1889-2005. The book was the result of 20 
years of study and involved more than 600 bird surveys. During 
that time, Marilyn and her collaborators recorded 174 species of 
birds in the reserve, including 79 species recorded breeding. 

The Long Forest is located in a rain-shadow and is relatively dry 
with poor soil on the ridges and slopes. It retains the southern¬ 
most remnant of mallee vegetation in Victoria. It is significant in 
that it is home to ‘island’ populations of bird species which 
specialise in drier mallee environments and are seldom, if ever, 
found elsewhere south of the Dividing Range. These include the 
Chestnut-rumped Thornbill, Crested Bellbird and yellow-rumped 
form of the Spotted Pardalote. 

The Long Forest has a long history of study by naturalists and 
Marilyn has accumulated a considerable body of information 
about the history of bird-watching in the district. Long before the 
European settlers discovered the area, the indigenous 
Wurundjeri and Wathaurung peoples lived in Long Forest. Some 
traces of their presence still remain, including scar trees and 
stone tool fragments. 

After European settlement, William Darke surveyed the land in 
1839. Land sales and settlement in the district began in the 
1850s. The Long Forest was on the route taken by miners on the 
way to the Ballarat goldfields and the Djerriwarrh Creek Bridge 
was built in 1858 to accommodate this traffic. The road now 
bypasses the bridge, which is part of a picnic area. 

The recorded history of bird-watching in Long Forest began 
between 1889 and 1910 with George Keartland and the Field 
Naturalists Club of Victoria. George Keartland made his initial 
visit starting from the Melton railway station. The station master 
recommended that the best bird-watching would be found in the 
Werribee River valley, but Keartland decided instead to walk 
northwest, which took him to Long Forest. His 1889 bird list 
included Bush Stone-curlew, Babbler (probably Grey-crowned), 
Regent Honeyeater, Hooded Robin, Rainbow Lorikeet, Swift 
Parrot and Chestnut-rumped Thornbill. From 1889 until 1910, 
Keartland and FNCV members made 8 visits, walking up to 20 
km in a day. Their bird list of 1893 includes ‘nesting Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeaters’, which still breed in the Long Forest. Their records 
from 1895 mention ‘deep gullies’ and ‘high walls of rock’, which 
indicates that they had reached Djerriwarrh Creek east of Long 
Forest. Their 1909 record specifies ‘Coimadai Creek’, which 
indicated they had reached the far western boundary. Their bird 
lists recorded more than 100 species in total and were published 
in The Victorian Naturaiist. Keartland’s verdict for the area was ‘I 
think more varieties of birds are to be found than in any other 
place within a similar distance of Melbourne’. 

Keartland roamed more widely and was the naturalist on the 
1894 Horn expedition to inland SA and NT, during which he 
rediscovered the Princess Parrot after 30 years with no records. 
The Grey-headed Honeyeater Lichenostomus keartiandi\Nas 
named after him, as were Mt Keartland, in the NT and Keartland 
Hills, WA. 


...Dean Hewish 

As Keartland studied Long Forest, Charles and Thomas 
Brittlebank began bird-watching in nearby Werribee Gorge and 
its surrounds. Between 1890 and 1910, they published a list of 
158 species of birds in the area including 108 breeding records. 
Charles Brittlebank is noted for his illustrations of eggs in Nests 
and Eggs of Austraiian Birds by A.J. Campbell (1900) and also 
for illustrations in the Handbook of the Destructive Insects of 
Victoria by C. French, in which he depicted insects and birds. 

The Thomas Brittlebank egg collection is now held in Museum 
Victoria. Charles and Thomas Brittlebank were buried side by 
side in the Bacchus Marsh cemetery. 

Marilyn found that old bird lists required some effort to interpret. 
Many of the common names used for birds in the past differ from 
the current standardised names and, in some cases, the birds 
species referred to can no longer be identified. Published lists of 
scientific names are easier to use, as any changes are 
accurately recorded in the literature. 

Other famous naturalists visited Long Forest in the early 1900s. 
J.A. Leach, founder of the Gould League and author of the first 
field guide to Australian birds, visited in Long Forest in 1907 with 
Teacher’s College students. W.H. Nicholls, who produced 
Orchids of Australia in 1969, visited in 1936 with the FNCV and 
featured paintings of four orchids from Coimadai (Long Forest) in 
his book. One of these was the Brittle Greenhood, which still 
occurs in the area. 

Other bird-watchers who spent considerable time in Long Forest 
between 1915 and 1965 included Dudley Dickison, Harvey 
Dickison and Murray Portbury. These bird-watchers were 
specialists in photography of raptors on nests and were experts 
in scaling trees to set up hides and cameras. In 1980, Peter 
Slater published one of their photographs of a Little Eagle nest 
from Long Forest in Masterpieces of Australian Bird 
Photography. One Wedge-tailed Eagles’ nest in the district, 
discovered by Dudley Dickison in 1937, was still being used in 
2000 when photographed by Bob Reid of the Friends of the 
Werribee Gorge and Long Forest. 

The Bird Observers’ Club made many visits to Long Forest from 
the 1940s until the1960s and their records were published in 
BOCA newsletters. Their bird lists were invaluable in tracking 
changes in bird populations over time. 

There have been many changes in the Long Forest district since 
the early naturalists discovered this unique area. The small town 
of Coimadai used to be at the northern edge of the forest and 
was used by many bird-watchers as a starting point for their 
walks. The town was dismantled in the 1960s to make way for 
the Merrimu Reservoir. The site is now flooded. During the 
recent drought, the remains of the town were exposed and Parks 
Victoria held tours. 

One of the later bird-watchers in Long Forest was Len Harvey, 
who was active between 1959 and 1970. In 1962, Vic Lowe 
called Len Harvey ‘that wizard of the bush’. An example of Len 
Harvey’s prowess comes from his records ini 964: ‘I found seven 
Speckled Warbler nests in the 1962 season’. Experienced 
birdwatchers would appreciate how difficult it is to find nests of 
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Speckled Warblers. Marilyn has found only two in her years of 
bird-watching. Like many bird-watchers of his time, Len Harvey 
was an egg collector. His meticulously documented collection is 
now held in Museum Victoria and photographs of eggs collected 
in Long Forest by Len Harvey are featured in chapter headings 
of Birds of the Long Forest. 

Four kilometres north-east of Long Forest is a property now 
named Norwood, which became the Toolern Vale Bird Sanctuary 
from 1928 until the 1960s. Its owner at the time was Vernon 
Davey. The sanctuary was very popular with bird-watchers. A 
Bird Cabin was built for bird-watchers in the 1930s. Many stayed 
in the cabin overnight or even longer, up to three months. It is 
still standing but has deteriorated to the extent that it is not 
usable. Fortunately the Melton Shire has recently raised funds to 
have the cabin refurbished. Historical photographs from the 
1930s show the sanctuary and the cabin with some bird¬ 
watchers resident. There used to be a log book in the Bird Cabin 
where visitors recorded the birds seen, but this was unfortunately 
lost. Historical photographs seem to indicate the vegetation in 


the sanctuary area has not deteriorated significantly over the 
years. 

The Gould league held regular Toolern Vale Bird Days at the 
sanctuary for school children in the 1930s. These involved 
organised activities for up to 1000 children, who were introduced 
to bird-watching and land care, including tree planting. Roy 
Wheeler in 1978 noted that a total of more than 100 bird species 
of birds had been recorded in the sanctuary and its surrounds. 
Highlights were Yellow-plumed Honeyeater, Regent Honeyeater, 
Barking Owl and White-browed Babbler. 

From 1981 until 2005, the Long Forest bird-life was extensively 
studied by Rosemary Ward (a land-owner in Long Forest), 

Rohan Bugg (a GFNC member at the time), David Munday (the 
Ranger for the reserve) and, of course, Marilyn. This led to the 
publication of Birds of the Long Forest, 1889-2005, published in 
2006, which is a definitive record of the birds and the history of 
the region. Marilyn feels privileged to have carried on the work of 
the pioneer naturalists in the area. 


Bird observations 
February-March 2014 


A S summer wanes and the cooler days of March remind us of 
autumn’s return, many of this month’s records are of 
waterfowl. Several forays to the lakes and wetlands west of 
Geelong have provided us with good waterfowl surveys, 
reminding us of the importance of these places as drought 
refuges in late summer, especially when much of the inland is 
dry. Large numbers of ducks including the rarer species thrilled 
observers. Cape Barren Geese and Brolga were also sighted. 

Typical of the late summer/autumn conditions. White-throated 
Needletails and Fork-tailed Swifts have again been sighted 
around Geelong and outer areas. The Beach Stone-Curlew at 
Point Franklin in the Otways was perhaps the most extraordinary 
visitor of the time, probably the first record for our locality. 

Usually a bird of the northern shores, a bird in Far East 
Gippsland over summer was exciting enough but to have another 


...John Newman & Barry LIngham 

on our own coast was extraordinary, and delighted many who 
ventured to see it. Other Otways coastal and bush birds were the 
icing on the cake for observers. 

Gang-gang Cockatoos have left the forest for our suburbs as part 
of their usual autumn movement and Little Wattlebirds have been 
observed in new areas perhaps indicating that they are gradually 
spreading their range. 

Observers: AD, Andrea Dennett; BirdLife Melb; Birdline; BL, Barry 
Lingham; CF, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; DBo, David Boyle; 
DHe, Dean Newish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; EM, Libby McPherson; GGt, 
Geoff Gates; GL, Grace Lewis; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JCrr, Jenny 
Carr; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; MHe, 
Marilyn Newish, NMa, Neil Mansfield; PT, Peter Turner; RGa, Rob Ganly; 
RLw, Rod Lowther; RT, Rosemary Turner; SWC, Summer Wader Count; 
TFI, Tom Fletcher; TL, Trevor Lumb; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Brown Quail 

few 

02/03/14 

Mud Islands. Seen at several sites. 

per TFI 


2 

03/02/14 

Pt Nenry, nr Alcoa. 

JCrr 

Musk Duck 

38 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersons Rd. Raft offshore. 

SWC 

Freckled Duck 

50+ 

09/03/14 

L Colac, Western shore, near Colac. 

JN, DTy, CMo 


50+ 

09/03/14 

L Lome. 

GMc 


40 

09/03/14 

McLeods Waterholes, 

GMc 

Cape Barren Goose 

few 

09/03/14 

L Rosine, Southern shore. 

JN, DTy, CMo 


4 

14/03/14 

Lake Weering. 

JDg, RLw 

Australian Shelduck 

3000+ 

01/03/14 

Avalon, Beach Rd. Many spread across stubble paddocks. 

CMo, BL, CF 

Pink-eared Duck 

1 

01/03/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. 

RT, PT 


1000s 

09/03/14 

L Rosine. Nuge numbers forming part of the 7500 ducks on the lake. 

JN, DTy, CMo 

Grey Teal 

703 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersons Rd to Knights Rd. Majority N of Swan Bay jetty. 

SWC 

Blue-billed Duck 

many 

09/03/14 

L Rosine. Many birds forming part of 7500 ducks on the lake. 

JN, DTy, CMo 

Hoary-headed Grebe 

1 

01/03/14 

Balyang Sanctuary, N end of main lake. 1st seen here since Sep 2013. 

RT, PT 

Great Crested Grebe 

35 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersons Rd to Knights Rd. IncI 2 prs in courtship 'dances'. 

SWC 

Brush Bronzewing 

1 

15/03/14 

Yaugher. Calling. 

MNe 

Tawny Frogmouth 

2 

15/03/14 

Waurn Ponds. 

NMa 

Australian Owlet-nightjar 

1 

01/03/14 

You Yangs, Nr Park Office and dam 

BirdLife Melb 

White-throated Needletail 

CIO 

15/03/14 

Bacchus Marsh. Ahead of storm around 5.30 p.m. 

DNe, MNe 


4+ 

10/03/14 

Wensleydale. Single birds, swooped low absolutely whirring past heading south. 
Clouds but no storm activity. 

JN 

Fork-tailed Swift 

60+ 

10/03/14 

Geelong, Fitzroy St/Brownbill St cnr. moving rapidly and low, E to W. 11.45 a.m. 

CMo, EM 

Australasian Darter 

16 

01/03/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. 5 nests, 3 with adults sitting, 1 with F plus 3 young, 1 with 2 
young. 5 F, 3 M, 8 young. 

RT, PT 


7 

09/03/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. 1 M & 2 juv on nest. 3 juv on/near nest. 1 F on nest with 
nestlings (hatched since 1/3/14?) 

RT, PT 

Little Pied Cormorant 

P 

01/03/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. Several active nests along river and in trees on main lake. 

RT, PT 


263 

23/02/14 

Swan Bav W, Andersons Rd to Kniqhts Rd. Larqest qrouos 70 and 55. 

SWC 
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Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Nankeen Night-Heron 

3 

01/03/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. 

RT, PT 


1 

09/03/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. Edge of water at NW end main lake. 

RT, PT 


1 

20/03/14 

Connewarre, Minya vineyard. 

TFI, GMc 

Whistiing Kite 

9 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersons Rd to Knights Rd. 

SWC 

Biack Kite 

2 

20/03/14 

Connewarre, Minya vineyard. Circling with Brown Goshawk and Little Eagle. 

TFI, GMc 


6 

25/02/14 

Lara, Forest Rd, nr Serendip. 4 circling and 2 landing nr road kill. 

TP 


1 

05/03/14 

Leopold, Bellarine Hwy/Fines La. Gliding along/over tree lines. 

CMo 


2 

01/03/14 

Serendip. Carrying sticks. 

GMc 


12 

15/03/14 

Werribee, Princes Fwy. High no. circling OH. 

CMo, DTy, RGa 

Brown Goshawk 

1 

01/03/14 

Barwon Heads. Perched on fence in township. 

AD 


1 

20/03/14 

Connewarre, Minya vineyard. Circling in thermal with a Little Eagle. 

Goshawk 'playing' with Little Eagle. 

TFI, GMc 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

19/03/14 

Grasstree NR. Big F flying low through reserve. 

GGt 

Wedge-taiied Eagie 

1 

10/03/14 

Highton. Suburban record, first at this site for me. 

JN 

Littie Eagie 

1 

20/03/14 

Connewarre, Minya vineyard. Circling with Brown Goshawk and 2 Black 

Kites. 

TFI, GMc 

Austraiian Hobby 

1 

08/03/14 

Drysdale. Perched in dead tree at the Pony Club nr L Lome. 

JCrr 

Biack Faicon 

1 

17/02/14 

Avalon, Beach Rd. Flashed low across rd and stubble paddocks. 

CMo, JDg, RLw 


1 

01/03/14 

Serendip. 

GMc 

Broiga 

4 

14/03/14 

Lake Weering. In flight. 

JDg, RLw 

Buff-banded Raii 

4 

02/03/14 

Mud Island. On the beach. 

per TFI 

Biack-taiied Native-hen 

9 

01/03/14 

Serendip. 

GMc 

Beach Stone-Curiew 

1 

23/02/14 

Cape Otway. On the rock platform b/w Pt Franklin and the Parker River Inlet. 
Vagrant. 

Birdline 

Red-necked Avocet 

1 

09/03/14 

L Colac, Western shore, near Colac. 

JN, DTy, CMo 

Red-capped Piover 

some 

02/03/14 

Mud Island. Some nesting. 

per TFI 

Doubie-banded Piover 

3 

04/03/14 

Black Rocks. Chest band barely visible in photo. 

JCrr 

Hooded Piover 

3 

13/03/14 

Pt Franklin, beach nr Cape Otway. Inc 1 imm. 

GMc 

Red-kneed Dotterei 

60+ 

28/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Station Rd. In shallows nr lignum bushes. 

DTy 

Masked Lapwing 

53 

14/03/14 

Lake Weering. 

JDg, RLw 


45 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersons Rd to Knights Rd. Largest flock of 30e. 

SWC 

Latham's Snipe 

1 

09/03/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. Flew up from south end of dried up ponds. 

RT, PT 

Bar-taiied Godwit 

many 

02/03/14 

Mud Islands. Including an albino bird amongst the large flock. Some going 
into breeding plumage. 

per TFI 

Red Knot 

some 

02/03/14 

Mud Islands. Some moulting into breeding plumage. 

per TFI 

Sanderiing 

3 

13/03/14 

Pt Franklin, beach nr Cape Otway. 

GMc 

Whiskered Tern 

many 

09/03/14 

L Colac, W shore, near Colac. Mixed flock with White-winged Black Terns. 

JN, DTy, CMo 

White-winged Biack Tern 

many 

09/03/14 

L Colac, W shore, near Colac. Mixed flock with Whiskered Terns. 

JN, DTy, CMo 

Yeiiow-taiied Biack-Cockatoo 

15 

19/03/14 

Grasstree NR. Flying S in groups of 3-5 in late afternoon. 

GGt 


2+ 

19/03/14 

Highton, Belle Vue Shopping Centre. 1st record for season in suburbs for 
obs. 

Geelong East, Verner St. 

CMo 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

2 

18/03/14 

TL 


3 

10/03/14 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. IncI ad M flying off to N. 

CMo 

Crimson Roseiia 

1 + 

14/03/14 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. 1st record for obs for location of autumn/winter 
movement of sp. 

CMo 

Eastern Roseiia 

2 

17/03/14 

Hamlyn Heights, Lily St. Feeding on cotoneaster bush. Moved to this site 
since clearance of vegetation from the old golf course nearby. 

GL 

Indian Ringneck 

P 

09/03/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. 

RT, PT 

Horsfieid's Bronze-Cuckoo 

1 

01/03/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. Quietly moving around in shrubs along track between 
Shannon Ave and ponds. 

RT, PT 

Laughing Kookaburra 

1 

04/03/14 

Eastern Pk, GBG. At 21st C gardens. 

JPo 


3 

08/03/14 

Ocean Grove NR. 2 birds calling and another answering from further away at 
dusk. Irregular visitor to the OGNR. 

BL 

Rainbow Bee-eater 

12+ 

03/03/14 

You Yangs, Eastern flat area. 

TFI 

Southern Emu-wren 

3 

19/03/14 

Grasstree NR. Resident birds. 

GGt 

Striated Fieidwren 

10 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W. Most singing from top of Shrubby Glasswort bushes. 

SWC 

Striated Pardaiote 

2 

18/03/14 

Highton, Harrison Crt. Unusual here. Autumn movement. 

JPo 


P 

13/03/14 

Newtown. 'Winnying' contact call typical of autumn/winter movement hd. 

CMo 

Eastern Spinebiii 

1 

13/03/14 

Newtown. Hd in garden, 2 p.m. 1st for obs at location since prev spring. 

CMo 

Littie Wattiebird 

1 

09/03/14 

Avalon. Feeding in flowering gums along 29 Mile Rd. 

DTy 


20+ 

19/03/14 

Grasstree NR. IncI nest with 2 chicks (found by TP) 

GGt 

New Hoiiand Honeyeater 

1 

18/03/14 

Leopold, Mary Pice. White (leucistic) bird. 

DBo 


1 

12/03/14 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Has completely white face. 1st seen -01/03/2014. 

CMo 

Crested Shrike-tit 

1 

10/03/14 

Ironbark Basin, Nature Trail walk tk. @ 5.00 p.m. 

GGt 

Grey Butcherbird 

1 + 

01/03/14 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. To at least 19/03, at least 1 vocal and active in area, 
inci a vigorous song-flight. Post-breeding movement. In recent yrs isp has 
been present for most months of yr. 

CMo 


1 

05/03/14 

Newtown, Pakington St/Nicholas St cnr. Flying to E. Uncommon at this site. 

CMo 

Forest Raven 

1 

15/03/14 

Yaugher. Calling. 

MHe 

Littie Raven 

120e 

08/03/14 

Kardinia Pk. Post-breeding flocking using recently erected 74 m towers as 
vantage point. 

CMo 

Littie Raven 

235 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersons Rd to Knights Rd. 

SWC 

Restiess Fiycatcher 

1 

09/03/14 

L Rosine. Alongside the road. 

DTy 

Jacky Winter 

2+ 

03/03/14 

You Yangs, Eastern flat area. 

TFI 

Mistietoebird 

1 

10/03/14 

Newtown. Hd flying to W; 8.30 a.m. Typical of autumn/winter movement. 

CMo 

Beautifui Firetaii 

2 

14/03/14 

Aire River mouth. Pair. 

GMc 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
You Yangs Regional Park 
Thursday 24 April 2014 
Leader: Geoff Gayner 

The You Yangs is a great spot for birdwatching and is 
situated close to Geelong. The entrance to the You Yangs 
is off Branch Road. If coming through Lara you will travel 
along Forest Road North and then turn right into Branch 
Rd. 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the Information Centre carpark. We 
will start off with some birdwatching near the Information 
Centre, which usually has a variety of interesting birds 
including sometimes migratory flocks passing through, and 
then travel by car to a few other locations in the You 
Yangs. Geoff will be joining us at 9.30 a.m. at the 
Information Centre. 

Bring: Binoculars, wet weather gear, hat, jacket and 
walking shoes, sunscreen, water, morning tea, and lunch if 
you intend to stay longer. 

Enquiries: Cheryl West Lau 5261 6250 


Eco Book Group 
29 April 2014 

Moby Duck by Donovan Hohn 

The remarkable story of how 28 904 bath toys spilled into 
the Pacific en route to the US from China and have been 
washing up along beaches throughout the world ever 
since. 

Buy or borrow the book and meet at Lorraine’s home to 
talk about it. 

Phone Lorraine on 5243 0636 


Mailing roster 

April: Jan Venters 
May: Chrissy Freestone 


GFNC Excursion 
Sunday 13 April 2014 
Distillery Creek 

(Note early date to prevent clash with Easter Sunday) 

This excursion will explore the habitat on the fringe of the 
Otways. We will walk the Nature Circuit at Distillery Creek 
and one of the other trails. 

Meet: 10.00 a.m. at the Distillery Creek Picnic Ground, to 
the right off the Aireys Inlet-Bambra Rd. 

Or at 9.00 a.m. to help Trevor check the traps for the 
mammal survey. (See Trevor’s notice on p. 11) 

We will walk along the Nature Circuit track which is a level, 
easy walk. Lunch will be in the picnic ground and then we 
will walk another of the tracks, depending upon weather 
and the interests of the group. 

The area is well known for its range of wildflowers, birds 
and fauna. 

Bring: Wet weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen. 
Strong footwear. Morning tea, lunch, snacks. Field Guides. 

Leaders: Alison and Phil Watson; 0400 570 229 

Enquiries: Barry Lingham 5255 4291, or Trevor Pescott 
ppescott(a)optusnet.com.au if you wish to come early to 
help with the traps. 


April is Bat Month 

and to celebrate our local Bats, education(a)GBG has 
teamed up with friends at CSIRO to conduct a series of 
Bat Watches for families in Eastern Park. 

Tuesday 8 April, Thursday 10 April 
and Tuesday 15 April 

Meet 6.00-7.00 p.m. at the carpark to the Eastern Park 
Golf Club 

Watch the fruit bats leave for their evening’s feeding, learn 
more about bats and listen for (and see?) micro bats. 

BYO torch. 

This event is free, but to control numbers, please book by 
calling 5272 4126. 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2013- 

-2014 

President 

Bruce Lindsay 0439 

035 277 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 



Immediate Past President 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 

2654 

presturner@ozemail.com.au 

Membership Officer 

Vacant 



Minute Secretary 
Committee Member 

Ros Gibson 5254 

3220 

ttgib@iprimus.com.au 

U (( 

Elissa Ashton-Smith 0438 

525 502 

lissashton@gmail.com 


John Bell 5261 

3543 

soleal @bigpond.com 

“ “ 

Dean Hewish 0409 

231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

It If 

Tracey Hinton 5243 

9973 

T racey. Hinton@gmail.com 

II II 

Joan Korn 5243 

4405 



Barry Lingham 5255 

4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

II If 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 

0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Bela Bard-Brucker 

5243 7072 

bbardbrucker@gmail.com 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 

0409 231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 



Mid-week Bird Group Convener Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Cadets 

Jeff Dagg 

0419 551 847 gfncadets@gmail.com 


Coming events 


APRIL 2014 

1 AGM—Members Night 
10-13 Fauna survey: Distillery Creek 
13 Excursion: Distillery Creek 

16 Cadets: Meeting 

17 Bird Group: David Baker-Gabb—Plains Wanderer 
monitoring 

24 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

29 Eco Book Group: Moby Duck by Donovan Hohn 


MAY 2014 

2-5 SEANA campout Marysville 

6 General Meeting: Craig Morley—Wildlife of Madagascar 

8-11 Fauna survey 

15 Bird Group: The future of the Moolap Saltworks 

16 17-18 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
No excursion because of other activities 

21 Cadets: Meeting 

22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

24 Boneseed pull—You Yangs. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 28 April 2014 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan(a)bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 
G4] 
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